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Kavenna. Agilulf, moreover, feeling that lie could not depend upon the fidelity of the northern dukes, was impatient to return. He had already effected the main object of his expedition ; he had won back the conquests of the Exarch, had reduced Perugia, had shown unmistakably his superiority to the Eomans in the field, and had acquired much plunder. Perhaps, also, he was not entirely uninfluenced by some superstitious fear, such as is said to have affected even the heathen Attila. He may have thought with awe that there was some mysterious power watching over the Eternal City, which, even if it did not save Borne from being taken, yet certainly exacted a fearful vengeance on those who used her ill. Alaric had taken Eome, and within a few months had died in the flower of his age. Attila had menaced Eome, and had died a mysterious death on his wedding-night. Genseric had plundered Eome, and in less than a century his nation had perished, and the last of his descendants was living in a strange land on the bounty of his enemies. Totila had twice captured Eome, but he too had fallen in the height of his power, slain as he fled from the battle-field on which the Gothic race and monarchy received their death-blow. It was perhaps the parallel between Agilulf s position and that of one of these unfortunate heroes of the past that gave rise to the story which is found in the Continuator of Prosper, that the Lombard king met Gregory in person "at the steps of the Basilica of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles," and that, "being melted by Gregory's prayers and greatly moved by the wisdom and religious gravity of this great man, he broke up the siege of the city."1 The truth of this legend cannot, in my opinion, be maintained in view of the silence both of Gregory himself and of Paul. It is probable, however, that negotiations passed between the king and the Pope,
1 Prosperi Cont. Havniensis ap. M. G. SS. antiq. ix. p. 339. With this compare a vague story in the S. Gotten Life c. 23, which is reproduced among the later accretions to the biography of Paul (c. 26). But these last authorities merely hand on an ambiguous legend, which was current in England early in the eighth century, and I cannot agree with Dr. Hodgkin and others in regarding the report as historically important. The original notice of Prosper's Continuator cannot certainly be passed over so lightly. But if the incident related actually took place, the silence of Gregory and Paul respecting it is absolutely inexplicable. It seems more probable, therefore, that the story is a fabrication after the pattern of the familiar history of the meeting of Leo and Attila,